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sion, age, authorship, authenticity, in- 
tegrity, credibility, archaeology, and 
style. These need not be canvassed 
in any cast-iron order, but in such 
succession as seems best to ascertain 
the facts for the particular document in 
hand. 

In this rapid survey of the theme, 
only the chief principles, problems, and 
methods of the Old Testament exegete 
of the modern period could receive 
mention. The history of this science 
is replete with lessons of warning, with 
appeals to a broader view of the province 
of exegesis, and with aids toward elimi- 
nating from our field matters quite 
foreign to our problems, yet intrenched 



within the area of our study, as a result 
of blunders of the past. 

Our modern period has quite swept 
aside most of the excrescences of early 
periods and put to actual service those 
principles which have perpetual value. 
The established principles of historical 
criticism when rigidly enforced perform 
an invaluable task for the Old Testament 
exegete. As soon as he is sure of the 
general character of his document, he 
calls to his colors all the results of his- 
torical, archaeological, literary, and lin- 
guistic research, to win for us and for 
our times the truest and best thought im- 
bedded in the picturesque language of 
the Old Testament. 
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We have published a number of articles dealing with the general topic that Dr. 
Stray er treats. The present contribution to this important matter comes from the point 
of view of a working pastor profoundly interested in the application of the principles 
of Christianity in our modern world. For the sake of interest this article might be 
compared with that of Rev. Philip Van Zandt in the December, IQ15, "Biblical World. " 



It is singular that anyone should feel 
resentment at the phrase "Back to the 
Fundamentals." No creative mind, 
however independent, can afford to 
ignore the groundwork of things. In 
the interest of real progress in religion 
and morals we must not depart from 
what is basal and essential. But some 
do mildly resent the phrase, because to 



those who shout it most loudly and per- 
sistently it seems to have an ecclesias- 
tical horizon and to point only to certain 
dogmas and practices which the church 
in the past has held to be indispensable. 
These more progressive minds decline 
to limit the faith and practice of 
today by the faith and practice of any 
yesterday. 
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For the fundamentals one must go 
back beyond the theological contro- 
versies of the nineteenth century and the 
revivalism of the eighteenth, back of the 
Reformation, and back of the church 
Fathers. There is no period in its his- 
tory when the church taught only the 
fundamentals, and but few periods when 
it taught them mainly. Most of the 
time the church has given too much 
attention to speculative theology and 
metaphysics and wasted its enthusiasm 
on nonessentials. The apostasy for 
which men have been punished with 
death was the heresy of belief and not of 
life; the greatest offense against Chris- 
tendom was in matters of opinion and 
not of morals. In the ancient Jewish 
church persons were stoned for adultery; 
in the Catholic church, Romanist and 
Protestant, men were excommunicated 
or burned for a difference of opinion. 

To know what is fundamental to our 
religion we must go direct to its source, 
the Holy Scriptures, and in particular 
the words and life of Jesus. From this 
clear source we must learn what God 
requires of us. In the summary of the 
Old Testament, it is " to do justly and 
to love kindness and to walk humbly 
with God." In the final summing up 
of Jesus it is, "Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind" and 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self." These are the ultimate funda- 
mentals and the church has never taught 
them insistently and expectantly and 
to the exclusion of lesser things. 

The social order in which the Chris- 
tian life is to be lived is known by Jesus 
as the "Kingdom of God" in which 
God's will is to be done on earth as in 



heaven, but the church has never heartily 
and unreservedly committed itself to 
this great doctrine. Not a new world 
but another world, not a redeemed 
society but the rescue of individual souls 
for the future heaven, is the gospel 
preached with tenderness and power by 
the church of the past. So far as the 
church is concerned, "Forward to the 
Fundamentals" would be a more appro- 
priate phrase. 

According to Scripture and to Jesus 
the real fundamentals are those which 
have to do with life rather than with 
dogma. "To obey is better than sacri- 
fice" comes down to us even from the 
earlier and less ethical stage of the Jew- 
ish religion. "Hate the evil and love 
the good and establish judgment in the 
gates," said a later prophet, and then, 
"Thus saith Jehovah, I hate, I despise 
your feasts and I will take no delight 
in your solemn assemblies." Still more 
direct and personal is the word of Jesus, 
"Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven." And 
yet the phrase "Back to the Funda- 
mentals" is commonly used to denote 
only some statement of religious belief, 
apparently with no reference to religious 
duty and Christian conduct. 

In any case, our authorities in matters 
of practice and doctrine are first the 
Bible and then the church. Most of 
us accept their authority, not because 
of any magical origin of the Bible or of 
any ex cathedra quality inhering in the 
church, but because the Bible and the 
church are depositories of human expe- 
rience. Here we find the experiences 
of men who admittedly knew God best 
and were most responsive to his spirit. 
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We believe the Bible to be "the word 
of God" — that is, the word which he 
spoke to the souls of the men best fitted 
to hear, who under the limitations of all 
poets and historians and philosophers 
have recorded for us that sublime 
experience. 

The church also in its history and 
development is the product of experience, 
the experience of the men most devoted 
to Jesus Christ. Church councils and 
the creeds express in some poor fashion 
the experience of the church, and only 
so far have they any word of authority. 
What a man believes has an immediate 
bearing upon how he lives, and if creeds 
told all that a man believes they would 
be of incalculable value in showing the 
spiritual development of man and in 
supplying a guide as to what experience 
has shown to be fundamental. But 
unfortunately the experience of believers 
has found its way only in small measure 
into the creeds of Christendom, for they 
deal more with matters of speculation 
than with the affairs of the spirit. In 
so far as councils and creeds were affected 
by pride of opinion and Greek dialectic 
they cease to be authoritative. Expe- 
rience is what we must have for our 
guidance. The race's experience of God 
is authority for each member of the race 
and, since that includes Jesus' experience 
of God, the only authority outside of 
one's own soul. 

The truth of every doctrine must be 
tested by experience. There is no such 
thing as an abstraction which is spelled 
with capitals and called "The Truth." 
Thoughts, ideas, beliefs are true, and 
we know them to be true because they 
are verified by our experience, because 
they satisfy our whole nature. As Pro- 



fessor Dulles points out, the one element 
that characterizes the mind in making 
judgments which we accept as true is 
satisfaction. Fichte says, "When I 
pass a judgment I have a feeling of cer- 
tainty," and speaking broadly we accept 
as true that which satisfies the mind, that 
which meets the test of experience. Of 
course experience has to be rationalized. 
Not abnormal experiences or occasional 
experiences but the reasonable life of 
man is the test of truth. So Paulsen 
says, "The one road to truth is the 
rationalizing of experience." 

Some truths we accept on the author- 
ity of others because we have learned to 
trust them and because we believe that 
they would not announce as true what 
had not been verified by experience. 
Some truths we accept on the authority 
of the Bible, because so far as the Scrip- 
tures have been tested by life we have 
found them verifiable in experience. We 
have acquired such confidence in the 
Bible, first, through our confidence in 
those who tell us that it is trustworthy, 
and, secondly, through our own trial of 
its truth, that we accept as our own the 
experience of God which its writers had 
and recorded. Jesus is an absolute norm 
of what is true because what he says 
finds a response in the heart of man. 
His teachings are self-evidencing, they 
ring true, they are verified by our best 
experience. 

I go a step farther. Religious doc- 
trines are to be set down as fundamental 
or as nonessential according to their 
effect upon life and conduct. Here it is 
not enough to discover those that, in the 
words of Professor Orr, satisfy one's 
"intellectual necessities," or to be con- 
tent, in Mr. Balfour's words, with "the 
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satisfaction of our intellectual ideals." 
A religious truth must satisfy the whole 
nature. Even though it be acceptable 
to the reason, it is not essential unless it 
touches the will and quickens the spirit 
as well as clears the mind. That is to 
say, it is not only its believableness or 
even its truthfulness that makes a 
Christian doctrine fundamental, but 
its value for Christian living. A large 
group of Christians may be intellectually 
satisfied by some religious dogma, but 
they cannot insist that it is fundamental 
unless its acceptance or rejection modi- 
fies the Christian life. 

In looking for what is fundamental in 
Christian doctrine we must therefore 
find what is fundamental to Christian 
living. Not the doctrines which are 
best attested by church councils are the 
fundamentals, but those which in the 
experience of the church have helped 
men to be Christian. Some dogmas 
which have been hotly championed by 
the church have in that very fact made 
men less Christian because intolerant 
and cruel. And every doctrine which 
makes men contentious, which prevents 
the fruits of the Spirit — love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith- 
fulness, meekness, and temperance — is 
by that fact proclaimed a nonessential, 
if not a non-Christian, doctrine. 

If this principle is correct it must be 
applied to the most hallowed teachings 
of the church and the result of the test 
must be accepted honestly and fear- 
lessly. Christian faith cannot suffer 
any real loss if we allow a large liberty 
of opinion on all matters that are not 
essential to Christian conduct. For 
faith impinges immediately on life 
and very largely affects conduct, while 



opinion does not. Stated conversely, 
whatever does not register in conduct 
is a matter of opinion, not of faith, and 
a rational universe permits a wide di- 
vergence in matters of opinion. It is 
only in morals that a wide divergence 
would be occasion for alarm. Men 
may hold entirely different views of 
Christology, but if they live the life of 
Jesus they are alike Christian; an 
immoral life, however, is not more or less 
Christian according as a man is Trini- 
tarian or Unitarian. 

As an illustration of how the prin- 
ciple applies, take the doctrine of election. 
It has been a mighty force in human 
experience. In its old Jewish form it 
incased Judaism in a shell which saved 
it from the debasing tendencies of the 
pre-Christian period and preserved 
the kernel of prophetic religion. As 
preached by Calvin and his school, it 
released the mind from thraldom and 
created modern democracy. The com- 
mon people accepted the divine right 
of kings and their own wretched lot as 
if it were divinely appointed, until the 
sturdy belief that they were elect of 
God gave them a contempt for the pomp 
and circumstance of earthly potentates. 
Calvinism made the Huguenots and 
the Puritans, William the Silent and 
Cromwell. And yet the doctrine of 
election is not a fundamental of Chris- 
tianity, because in ordinary times you 
cannot tell by the life men live, any 
more than by the hymns they write, 
whether they are Calvinisticor Arminian. 

The doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment is of course not fundamental, for 
while in some cases fear is a deterrent 
from wrongdoing the fear of hell has 
never been a permanent incentive 
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to right living. Many devout and 
thoughtful minds do not give any place 
in their theology to a personal devil 
because it seems a denial of monotheism, 
or to a future hell of torment because it 
seems a denial of God's love. By the 
test of life no eschatological dogma is 
fundamental except the simple faith in 
personal immortality. 

But if the principle is correct it 
applies not only to those doctrines which 
divide evangelicals, but to those on 
which they agree, and even to those 
most precious of all doctrines which 
cluster about the person of Christ. The 
Apostles' Creed represents such a body 
of doctrine. It is the simplest of the 
ecumenical creeds. It lends itself as 
no other to use in common worship, for 
it presents fewest difficulties to the aver- 
age mind. But even the Apostles' 
Creed fails, I think, to satisfy the stand- 
ards of Jesus or even to meet the single 
test of the Lord's Prayer, for it gives too 
great emphasis to speculative belief and 
does not record the church's belief as 
to Christian living. It says nothing 
about duty and service and speaks no 
word of that glorious faith in the King- 
dom of God which Christian believers 
are to establish. But without regard 
to what it omits let us see how our 
principle applies to what it contains. 
Which of the doctrines in this creed are 
fundamental, and which are the doc- 
trines as to which a difference of opinion 
is allowable ? 

"I believe in God" is fundamental, 
for it has an immediate bearing upon 
life. The editor of the Wall Street 
Journal said that the man who believes 
in God is a better man to do business 
with than one who has no such faith 



Real faith in God, who knows and cares 
and to whom we must give account, is at 
the basis of every strong and serene and 
useful life. Without it no man can live 
his life at his best. It is therefore 
essential and fundamental. 

"And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, 
our Lord": that is fundamental, for the 
God in whom we believe is the God of 
Jesus. We know God in terms of 
Christ. Through the historic Jesus we 
understand the eternal Father and learn 
how to live a godly life. If we believe 
in Christ the deepest questions of the 
soul about duty and the unseen are 
answered. As Browning puts it, 

I say the acknowedgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All problems in the world, and out of it. 

Belief in Christ is therefore fundamental. 
But what of the beliefs about Christ 
which follow: that he was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
that being dead he rose the third day and 
ascended into heaven from whence he 
shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead? Certainly these are hallowed 
beliefs, dear to the heart of many devout 
followers of Christ. Certainly they 
may be found in the New Testament. 
But do they have an immediate effect 
on Christian conduct ? Are they neces- 
sary to Christian living ? You can tell 
from a man's life whether he believes 
in God and whether he believes in Christ 
as Master and Lord, but can you tell 
from a man's life whether he believes 
in the virgin birth? Now if such a 
belief does not register in a man's con- 
duct and you have to question him 
further as to how he stands on the doc- 
trine, it may not be said that a man 
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cannot be a Christian without believing 
in the virgin birth. And if a man can 
be a Christian without holding a par- 
ticular doctrine, it may not be said that 
that doctrine is fundamental. Highly 
attested, important, desirable, and gen- 
erally accepted it may be, but not 
fundamental. 

"I believe in the Holy Ghost" is 
fundamental, because once more we 
cannot live our life at its best without 
faith in the presence and help of God's 
Spirit. "I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints," is 
fundamental, for the very faith we are 
trying to utter is based on human 
brotherhood and the fellowship and 
comradeship of Christ's followers. "I 
believe in the forgiveness of sins; the 
life everlasting," is fundamental, because 
of the immense, immediate effect these 
beliefs have on living. But "I believe 
in the resurrection of the body," that is, 
the same physical body of flesh and 
bone with which we descend into the 
grave — the meaning that was given to 
these words when they were written, and 
is still given by some people — is not 
fundamental, because it does not affect 
life and conduct. Life everlasting is the 
essential thing; in a body of flesh if in 
God's wisdom that is the best medium 
for the immortal soul, or in a spiritual 
body if that is more congenial to infinity 
and divinity. 

To be a Christian one must be a fol- 
lower of Christ. One may be devoutly 
religious and follow some other way to 
God, but to be a Christian one must 
believe in Christ and take him as Mas- 
ter and Lord. Now if one take Christ 
as Master and Lord, there are certain 
beliefs about Christ to which he must 



hold because they are essential to Chris- 
tian living. And these no thoughtful 
man who is familiar with Christ and who 
knows the effect of his personality upon 
the world will refuse to accept. 

The Jewish Bible plus the New Tes- 
tament is the sacred book of our religion 
— not infallible, but a trustworthy record 
of God's dealing with a nation that had 
a unique genius for religion, and a trust- 
worthy record of the revelation which 
came through Jesus the Christ. The 
Bible is therefore authoritative in mat- 
ters of belief and conduct. This Jesus 
to whom the Bible bears witness shows 
to us as much of God as the human mind 
can comprehend. That is the meaning 
of the incarnation. All that we western 
folk know of God we know in terms of 
Christ. Christ is not dead but alive, 
alive in the presence of God and in the 
life of this world. As Whittier says, 
it is impossible to define the whole 
nature of Christ; "we may not climb 
the heavenly steeps" to find him, and 
we "search the lowest deeps" in vain. 
No matter, if one can join in Whittier's 
tribute to the Son of Man: 

O Lord and Master of us all! 

Whate'er our name or sign, 
We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 

We test our lives by Thine. 

This is an essential Christology. 

There will always be a fringe of un- 
certainty as to the fundamentals, and 
even the test of experience is not de- 
cisive. Some will say that certain 
doctrines are to them necessary for 
Christian living, which others find of no 
particular significance. But there is the 
same difference if we accept doctrines 
on the authority of opinion or of reason, 
and experience is a safer guide than 
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speculation. At any rate, the accept- 
ance of this principle will put the empha- 
sis where Jesus put it. We shall cease 



to ask of a man "What is he willing to 
subscribe to?" and begin to ask, "What 
sort of life does he live?" 
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It would be impossible to say how many different theories have been formed to 
account for Paul's "thorn in the flesh." The accompanying theory is certainly worth 
placing in comparison with the others which have been suggested. Its conclusions are 
obviously presented tentatively, however. Whether or not the hypothesis gains our 
readers' assent, the article itself will serve to make the figure of the apostle more vivid. 



In his Saint Paul the Traveller and 
the Roman Citizen Sir William Ramsay- 
makes an interesting remark which has 
hitherto escaped comment. He argues 
that the Athenians must have been 
"strongly moved," and therefore hos- 
tile to Paul because they "took hold 
of" him to bring him to the Areopagus. 
This incident lends itself to an entirely 
different interpretation. I believe that 
we have here the first of several touches 
in Luke's narrative which betray, per- 
haps unintentionally, the fact that the 
apostle's hearing had become impaired 
through the hardships of his career. 
Now, if this were true, it would throw 
light upon a very important scene in that 
career: his trial at Jerusalem. I shall 
try to show that the evidence for the 
theory, if not more conclusive than that 
advanced for other theories, is at any 
rate strongly presumptive. 

In the first place, when Paul was 
making his great speech before King 



Agrippa under circumstances of great 
pomp, and was eager for every reason 
to create a favorable impression, Festus 
interrupted him in "a loud voice." As 
governor, he sat, not at some distance, 
but close to the king, and facing Paul. 
Why then did he speak in a loud voice, 
and why — which is equally important 
for our understanding of the incident — 
did Paul remember it of him, as we 
know that he did from the fact that the 
detail has been preserved? The first 
and most natural inference is that Festus 
did so to make Paul hear, and that 
inference would have been drawn long 
before this had not the words of Festus 
diverted attention from what was more 
significant. Festus' opinion is of no 
importance to history; the world knows 
that Paul was not mad; the essential 
point is that Festus spoke to him in a 
loud voice. 

Again, Paul, suffering from the 
violence of the mob at the temple, had 



